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The ne 

peers regarding his former adherence to Buckland’s 

his university lectures Sedgwick also drew back from Buckland’s reading of thi 
His printed lecture notes from 1821 refer to ‘ Diluvian Detritus ’ ; in the 1832 and 1837 notes 
the same deposits are described as ‘Ancient alluvion (“Diluvial detritus’’)’.** 

It may seem ironic that the years of Darwin’s presence at the university corresponded 
with the years of Sedgwick’s declining adherence to the diluvial theory he had defended so 
strongly in 1825, but, if so, the seeming irony is perhaps best read as an indication of the 
rapidity of change within the field of geology. For Sedgwick in 1831 there remained a 
distinction between diluvial and alluvial deposits, but the connection between ‘diluvium’ 
and the Noachian flood had been dissolved. Thus when Darwin was actively pursuing the 
study of geology during his last terms at Cambridge, he would have encountered a diluvial 



ose physical characteristics had been 
he field at Cambridge. However, the question of origin of 
irt of the ‘long dispute’, was still open, and Darwin’s geological notes do 

n. By the end of th< 
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certain that the whole ■^S. part of> continent has <...> been elevated. - Darwin 
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LATER MANUSCRIPTS 

The last group of manuscripts I should like to consider date from the last fifteen months 
Darwin’s posture as a prospective author. These manuscripts are complex, and their dates 
rewriting. Explication of the full contents of the manuscripts will not be undertaken here. 
The first of these texts derives from Darwin’s last months in South America and is 

conclusions and facts which appear to me to be most worthy of attention.’®* The 
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connection’ among lines of metamorphic action and cleavage.*"’ Much of the material 
developed in the essay on ‘Cleavage’ eventually found its way into a chapter of the 
Geological Observations on South America}^^ 



distribution of coral reefs. As Stoddart and others have shown, Darwin’s theory gained a 

thereafter as a point of departure for further research.**" While the literature on these 
topics is extensive, for the purpose of considering Darwin as a prospective author I should 

piece of documentary evidence to its interpretation. 






of reefs. The French naturalists J. R. Quoy and J. P. Gaimard had ob 
This new finding formed the basis of assessments of reef formatior 
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CONCLUSION 



travelling geologist, the sample of his early notes from the Cape Verde Islands demonstrates 
the consistency of his practice with that of his peers in England. Stratigraphy was studied. 




involvement with the Geological Society did not deter him from fulfilling his commitment 
to a book on the geology of the voyage. In the autumn of 1837 with the journal off his desk 
Darwin did apply himself to geology, even though his intellectual life had become 
immensely and richly complicated by his private adoption of transmutationism.”® From 
October/November 1837 until June 1838 he wrote up the material ultimately to be treated 
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Atlantic, the Galapagos Islands, New Zealand, Australia, and the Cape of Good Hope. In 
January 1838 he was already canvassing Henslow with the thought of splitting the geology 

be endtled Geological Observations on Volcanic Islands and Coral Formations While 



•al reefs) while leaving aside the les 






work on the coral reef text.'” " 



i late as September 1838.**' On 5 Octobei 
spears in a letter dated 24 October 1839 w 



'here he referred 






Darwin did remain with the order of publication he had established in 1839, the volume 
on coral reefs being the first volume of the geology published. That he had altered his 

determined to press on despite unforeseen changes and delays. As he wrote to Henslow in 
1837, ‘...it cannot be helped, and I am determined not to plague myself about it. Things 
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